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ABSTRACT 

Three states — California, Texas, euid 
Florida — currently uccount for almost one-fourth of all the country's 
nonfarm jobs. The total number of jobs in these three states exceeds 
the total employment in 30 other states put together. These economic 
changes have had a very direct effect on the geographic distribution 
of the country's population, which is reflected in the large 
migrations to these states that have occurred. According to 
projections, this migration should continue through the year 2000 so 
that these states will continue to experience population increases at 
the expense of those states that thrived under a manufacturing-based 
economy. It is important to remember, however, that the country's 
population distribution has the potential to cheuige dramatically 
again as America continues to move from a goods-producing to a 
service-producing economy. The intensive marketing campaigns that are 
currently being waged by many cities, states, and regions to attract 
new service- orienteu business has the potential to alter future 
migration patterns dramatically. Another important factor in the 
population picture is the cheuiging political power structure as areas 
gain or lose population, thus gaining or losing electoral votes. 
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DR. SEYMOUR L. WOtrBEIN spent ^.he first 25 years of his working life In the 
Federal service in Washington, DC, most of it in the U.S. Department of Labor 
where he rose through the ranks to become Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
He also was the first Manpower Administrator under President Kennedy; during 
this time he developed and headed the system which collects and analyzes 
employment and unemployment conditions in the USA. For 40 months In a row. 
Dr. Wolfbein conducted the monthly national press conference on employment 
and unemployment before the media. 

In the mid-1950s. Dr. Wolfbein published two landmark papers in which he 
predicted the shift in the American economy from goods to service producing 
sectors, and the emergence of the South and Southwest as ^he areas of greatest 
economic development. He twice received the Department's Distinguished Award. 

In 1967, Dr. Wolfbein became Dean of the School of Business Administration 
at Temple University, serving 1 2 years in that position. During that time the 
School's faculty Increased from 60 to 210, was listed in the top ten in graduate 
work in economics and introduced curricula in Computer and Information 
Science and Health Administration. 

Dr. Wolfbein has lectured in 33 countries for the U.S. Department of State and 
the USIA, has been the U.S. Delegate to various international meetings in Geneva, 
Lisbon, Paris, Athens and Rome, helped establish and was Dean of Temple 
University's Campus in Japan and was Dean of Faculties at the Salzburg Seminar 
in American Studies in Salzburg, Austria. 

L»r. Wolfbein's doctorate is from Columbia University. The University has 
awarded him a medal in Economics and an Alumni Award of Honor. He is an 
elected Fellow of the American Statistical Association and the American 
Ai^sociation for the Advancement of Science, and is the author of eight books and 
over 100 articles in professional and technical Journals. 

Today Dr. Wolfbein is president of his own management consulting firm, and 
while he has worked with many of the Fortune 500 companies, he is also 
concentrating on the relatively smaller and medium size establishments where he 
thinks a good deal of the action will be until at least the year 2000. Dr. Wolfbein's 
expertise has made him a popular lecturer, and he appears before a wide variety 
of educational, management and related meetings both here and abroad. 
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THE CHAMQiriQ GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICA 



In a country as large and diverse as the USA, as is indeed the case In 
many other countries of the world, the shifting location of jobs and people 
represents a significant indicator of social economic and even political change. 
An examination of the changing geography of America yields some striki»^g 
examples of not only how that terrain has been redrawn in recent years, but also 
provides some major clues to what lies ahead for us at the end of this century 
and beyond. 

The key fact is that the sheer physical location of jobs has experienced 
almost unprecedented change, which in turn has elicited equally significant 
population shifts, all with important consequences for the education, training and 
employabllity of the American labor force 

A. Geographic Profile 

Here are seven pein^s about the current scene affecting the dynamics of 
the geography of new jobs, for each of which we provide a brief illustrative 
comment: 

1 . In the USA with its fifty states, it turns out that only three of them 
account for almost one fourth (over 23%) of all non-farm jobs in the country. 
These three states - California, Texas and riorida - have replaced the former 
leading triad of Mew York, Mew Jersey and Pennsylvania, more about which a little 
later on. 

2. Some idea of the geographic concentration of employment 
opportunity is given by the fact that the job total of a little over 22 million in these 
three states exceeds total employment in 30 states put together. Just one major 
industry division in these three states - services (the fastest growing sector of the 
recent past) employs more people than the total number employed ;n 15 states 
put together. Just one industry division in the smallest of the three states - 
Florida's employment in trade (buying and selling at wholesale and retail) exceeds 
total employment in each of 23 states. 

3. Although movement of people and jobs has been characteristic of this 
country even before it got together as the United States of America, 
concentrations of population and employment always have been a hallmark of its 
economy. For a long time the Middle Atlantic states as the Census Bureau calls 
them - Mew York, Mew Jersey and Pennsylvania - led the job parade going back to 
the last century. Even in 1945, as World War II came to an end and ushered in 
significant Increases in both population and employment, those three states were 
Indeed number one, also accounting for about one out of every four of the 
nation's jobs. Mew York was the leader and with a little over 5 million jobs 
exceeded total employment In California, Texas and Florida put together. 
Employment in the Middle Atlantic States in 1945, at 10 million non-farm jobs, 
equalled all employment in the six Mew England States in 1945 plus all the 
employment in the 20 Southern states including Texas and Florida. 

4. But the wheel has turned, as a few summary figures show 



% of All Mon-farm Jobs in : 



1945 



1986 



Cal.,Tex., Fla., 
M.Y., M.J., PA 
Ohio, II., Mich. 



I 2.7% 

24.9 

17.7 

7.5 

4.7 

1.5 



23.1% 

16.7 

13.3 

5.2 

6.9 

3.5 



Mass., R.I. Conn. 
M.C., S.C., Qa. 
Utah, Colo., Ariz. 
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5. Aside from portraying the reversal in to' m which took place in the post 
World War 11 era between the two trios of states, a few other combinations show 
the differential impact of economic events on the job picture in some other 
regions. In general, as can be seen from Table 1( see page 6), the bigges' growth 
has occurred along the rim of the country from the Southeast across the 
Southwest and up the Pacific coast. All sorts of combinations can be made from 
the figures in Table 1 which shows the record for each state, but they all confirm 
this general pattern. 

6. The range of change among the states in their growth in the non-farm 
job sector during these four decades has indeed been enormous. Well below the 
national average are states in Mew England such as Maine and Rhode Island, 
Middle Atlantic states such as Mew York and Pennsylvania, industrial states of the 
Midwest such as Ohio and Illinois. Well above the average, of course, are the 
familiar group of California, Texas and Florida, such states of the Southwest as 
Arizona and Colorado and the Carolinas in the Southeast. 

7. It is important to note that population change has responded very 
dirccdy to these economic changes. For example, California, Texas and Florida 
had 19% of the country's population in 1970, but accounted for exactly double 
that, 38%, of the nation's population increase 1970 to 1980. The only way that 
could take place was for a very heavy migration stream to move in their direction 
which, of course, is exactly what happened. 

B. The Demography of Our Geography 

All of this leads into another crucial point: Our insight into what is and 
what may be expected to transpire on these fronts increases considerably when 
we meld the facts about our changing demography with those of our changing 
geography. 

For example, just as important as the direction of migration has been the 
answer to the question: "Who moves?" The fact of the matter is that the highest 
rates of internal migration in the USA prevail among those who have been able to 
get the most education and develop the highest skills, fiot too long ago came 
one of the great reversals in our history on this matter: There was a net migration 
of Blacks to instead of from the South - unheard of for the past 200 years. 

Whether they be Black, White or members of any other group, these 
changes are going to continue to take place as migration continues to respond to 
changes in economic opportunity, again particularly among the better educated 
and more highly skilled. The gains and losses that any area experiences, 
particularly In view of what has and is expected to happen to the diminishing 
supply of new young workers from here on out to at least the turn of the century, 
as well as the continuing emphasis on the educational, training and skill 
requirements of our jobs, makes this kind of phenomenon a matter of 
considerable import to every area of the country. 

For Example: 

Because of declining birth rates, the Census Bureau recorded a 5% 
decline in the USA in the number of persons ur.der 5 years of age between 1970 
and 1980. These, of course, are the coming clientele of the elementary schools, 
as well as high schools and even institutions of higher learning and the work force 
as we move into the next century. 

The 5% drop Is the national figure. California, Texas and Florida had 
Increases in their populations under five years of age of 4%, 14% and 17% 
respectively. On the other hand, for example. Mew York, Mew Jersey and 
Pennsylvania had declines of 24%, 21% and 19% respectively. 

Demonstrating again that in demography the past is truly prologue, sure 
enough the results have been forthcoming as expected. Mew data from the U.S. 
^«*nartment of Education already show increases in enrollments in public 
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elementary and secondary schools of 6% in Florida and California and 1 1% in 
Texas between 1980 and 1986, while, during the same period, those 
enrollments declined by 12% in Pennsylvania, 1 1% in Mew Jersey and 9% in 
Mew York. 

Every state in the Mew England, Middle Atlantic and industrial Midwest 
experienced declines In the number of persons under 5 years of age between 
1970 and 1980 and declines in school enrollments from 1980 to 1986. Eveiy 
state In the Southern, Southeastern and Pacific rim showed increases in their 
numbers of persons under 5 years of age and, with few exceptions, already have 
shown enrollment increases during the period of 1980-86. The implications for 
geographic differentials in everything from the demand for teachers to the 
forthcoming supply of new and educated hands have major consequences for 
program and policy planning. 

In a similar vein, we note again the significant drop scheduled to take 
place through the year 2000 in the number of new young workers 16 to 24 years 
of age in the USA. However, if the kinds of geographic change, w.iich have been 
described here, continue to the turn of the century, changes in the number of 
new young workers will show up as follows among some of the states: 



But right here our story changes in a very important way. The past-is- 
prologue axiom holds tight when it comes to the vital statistics on age, sex, etc. 
as we Illustrated in the example of the relationship between the past record in 
changes in the number of children under 5 and the subsequent trends in school 
enrollments by state. Items such as migration and economic development are 
not that fixed, however, as the record spelled out here for the past forty years has 
shown. This, of course, is exactly where new programs and policies, new 
techniques and development, particularly as they relate to the education and 
training of the new labor supply and the retraining and updating of the 
experienced labor force, can make the difference 

C. The Quest for Economic Development 

As our economy moves to a predominantly service-producing from a 
predominantly goods producing mode, the factors that affect the locational 
preferences and needs of business and industry have changed in many significant 
ways. This is particularly the case as the white rnUzr occupations have moved 
into a majority position and where almost across the occupational spectrum the 
need is to be able to read, write and do numbers and where quality of life gets a 
great deal of attention. 

All of this shines through in the thousands of ads, brochures and Just 
about every other communication device used by cities, states and regions, by 
industry, labor and government to herald the advantages of doing business in 
their own areas. 

A few examples from newpaper§ and magazines of relativeiy recent vintage: 

Atlanta quotes a leading industrialist as saying that "We're moving our 



% Change in Mew Young Workers 1975-2000 



Florida 

Arizona 

Texas 

California 

Ohio 

Mew York 

Pennsylvania 



+69 
+75 
+23 
+9 
-17 
-19 
-19 
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man of culture as saying. 'In Atlanta, the arts have a chance to become what the 
histoiy of man has shown they should be." 

Baltimore's Promotion Center signs itself "Baltimore: Charm City USA" and 
hoMs that "Baltimore has a big, busy airport and quiet little neighborhoods; the 
dazzling Preakness of downtown Pizzaz; Mencken, Fitzgerald and the Babe." 

The Greater Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce says: "Cincinnati. Its more 
than just a pretty face - Its also a city with a striking personality." 

And the Economic Development Commission of Tulsa tells us that 
"Frederick Remington created only 25 bronze sculptures in his lifetime. We have 
18 of them. Culture is just one facet of the dynamic quality of life that makes 
Tulsa America's most liveable city." 

In the meantime. Mew York and Mew Jersey face each other across the 
river, and Mew Jersey's Public Service Electric and Gas, which has produced 
excellent materials in the field of economic development, talked about "Mew 
Jersey is offlces-with-a-view. If you think that Mew Jersey has very little country- 
style living, think again. Leave your office or plant anywhere in the stale, and a 
few miles later you're enjoying the sight of wide-open spaces, rolling hills and 
beautiful suburban communities ideal for easy living." 

To which Mew York's W.W. Wriston. former head of Citicorp, opined that 
The basic reason why you stay in Mew York is that all of the great ide;-3 of the 
world were formed in urban centers: Athens, Rome, Paris, Lisbon, London, Mew 
York. The reason is that in Mew York you can meet 10 different fellows or women 
who are smarter than you are every day of the week. The intellectual stimulation 
of Mew York is what it is all about. If you go out in the woods somewhere and eat 
lunch in some company dining room, the first thing you know, you think you 
know all there is to know in the worid." 



At which point it is possible to refer to Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co.s brochure on Brainpower which emphasizes Mew Jerseys strengths ir^ high 
tech and which begins with a picture and a quote from Albert Einstein, "The 
concern for man and his destiny must always be the chief interest of all technical 
effort." 

Other countries also have joined the fray, hoping to bring American 
Industry to their shores. We find the Development Committee in Bombay saying 
that "India is the world's richest country! Leading international investors make a 
startling rewarding discovery - Brainpower." 

And from the Industrial Development Authority of Ireland: "Some of the 
best business brains are Irish. Come to the source. Think of the Irish. 
Gregarious, friendly, quick-witted. Famous for their way with words. Mow think of 
this-Last yean Ireland produced more computer science graduates per capita than 
the United States." 



"Tulips. Mo one understands the needs of growing industries like the 
Dutch. Whether supplying -wo-thirds of the world's cut flowers, or nuturing the 
latest biotechnology discovery to fruition, the Dutch have a way of making things 
grow. Adaptable, resourceful, highly educated, multi-lingual", says the Metherlands 
industrial Commission. 



It Is Interesting to note the absence of low key references to such Items 
as taxes, raw materials, transportation, the hardy staples of economic geography 
of not too long ago and the new copy replete with references to brains, education. 
O „t living, etc. Mot that the more classic matters of economics are not 
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important still, but apparently they now have to take their rightful place with other 
highly relevant matters as well. It is significant to note that a study under the 
aegis of the Joint Economic Committee of the Congress, spotlighting problems of 
central cities, focused on decisions by firms to change their location. It found 
that •City's quality of life more important than business related factors" and went 
on to point out that "the greatest perceived disparities between cities with the 
most favorable business climate and those with the least favorable are in the 
following order: - and then names "Quality of city s schools" in first place. 

Perhaps is not surprising that a decision to move does focus on 
whether an area does have what it takes to produce the skills needed to get out 
the goods or service which is to be made. It turns out, tnerefore, that the 
evidence seems to be piling up that a very basic common denominator to the 
changing geography/demography phenomenon is indeed the education and 
training of the labor force. 

D. The Politics of Economic Geography 

We come now full circle to where we began when reference was made to 
the political implications of our changing geography as well as their social and 
economic impacts. Perhaps the clearest and most concise way of showing this is 
by the following tabulation of what has happened to the state distribution of the 
electoral college vote for President and Vice-President of the United States over 
the past third of a century, which also reflects the changing distribution of 
congressional seats: 

State Distribution of Electoral Vote 1986-88 
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Alabama 
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Montana 
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Alaska 
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riebraska 
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Arizona 
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Arkansas 
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California 


52 


47 
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new Jersey 


16 


16 
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new Mexico 
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new York 


45 


36 
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13 
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Florida 


10 
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12 
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West Virginia 
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M ississippi 


8 
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Wisconsin 


12 


1 1 
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13 


1 1 
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Wyoming 


3 


3 





During this period of time, California, Texas and Florida gained 51 
electoral votes (an increase of almost 50%) while the Middle Atlantic states went 
down by 10 electoral votes. California, Texas and Flotida now elect more than 
one out of every five (22%) of the membership of the house of Representatives 
and now have more than one out or every three (36%) of the votes needed to 
elect a President in the electoral college, reflecting the changing geography of 
jobs and people over a relatively short span of American history 
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What of the future in the politics of our economic geography? We already 
pointed out that the past-is-prologue is not as fixed here as it is in our basic 



demography. Howeven seven years of the current decade already have had their 
course and only a few more years will see another census which will shape the 
electoral college for the last decade of this century 

What do these 7 years portend? A new projection just out at the 
beginning of 1988 shows that the trends depicted so far are still on ihe move. 
California is scheduled to get 4 more seats; Florida would be up for 3 more as 
would Texas. This will mean 10 more congressional seats for those three states 
and move up their total electoral count to 107 or 40% of the votes needed to 
elect a President. States such as Pennsylvania. Hew York. Michigan, and Ohio 
would lose 2 seats apiece. States such as Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and West Virginia 
would each lose a seat; states such as Arizona, Georgia and Virginia would each 
gain a seat. 

Thus, the factors which are changing economic geography, and the 
demographic-geographic mix and even the politics of those pnenomena are 
apparently still very much on the move. 

All of which reinforces the importance of putting the spotlight on the 
education, training, skill development, and employabllity of the American labor 
force. 



Table I 

MOnrAf^M EMPLOVMEPIT in THE U.S. BY STATE 
(In Thousands) 

1945 to 1986 
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Massac husetts 
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Minnesota 
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Mississippi 
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new Hampshire 
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Plew Jersey 
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Plew Mexico 
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Mew York 
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north Carolina 
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lorth Dakota 
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Oregon 
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Texas 
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Virginia 
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Washington 
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West Virginia 


461 
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Wisconsin 
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2 015 
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Wyoming 


65 


199 
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USA 


40,051 


97 073 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 



The Vocatioi al Research In9tit*«te is a division of the Philadelphia 
Jewish Employment and Vocational Service, a non-profit, non-sectarian 
human service agency founded in 1 94 1. VRI develops and distributes 
vocational assessment and quidance materials for use in industry, 
governmental institutions ana organizations seeking to maximize the 
vocational potential of their clients. 

COMPUTER SYSTEIiS/SOFTWARE 

APnCON: The self-timing and self-scoring dedicated microcomputer that assesses 
aptitudes, interests, and work-related language and math skills and which generates 
score and vocational recommendations reports tied to the U.S. Department of Labors 
job matching system. 

VRII (Vocational Research interest inventory): Apple and IBM compatible software 
that assess and report expressed interest in the U.5 Department of Labor's twelve 
Interest areas. 

Vocational Report Righter: Apple compatible software for the creation and printing 
of vocational assessment repoits or employability development plans tied to the U.b. 
Department of Labor's Job matching system. 
PAPER 9C PENCIL 

VRn (Vocational Research Interest Inventory) 

inv (Inventario Investigativo de Interte Vocacional) 

Elnglish and Spanish language alternate forms, written at a fourth grade reading level, 
that assess expressed Interest in the U. S. Department of Labor s twelve interest areas. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Dictionary of Worker Traits: A two-volume reference, for use in person-Job 
matching and determination of skill transferability, that details worker characteiistic 
requirements of occupations In the U.S. economy. 

WORK SAMPLE SYSTEMS 

Vocational Information Evaluation Work Samples (VIEWS) 

An integrated battery of sixteen work samples that evaluates the vocational potential 

of midly, moderately and severely retarded persons. 

Vocational Interest, Temperament, Aptitude System (VITAS) 

An Integrated battery of twenty-two work samples that evaluates the potential of youth 
and adults with limited work experiences and records of underachievement. 

Additional information car^e obtained by writing or calling 
Vocational Research institute 
Philadelphia^Pa 
1-800- VRI- JEVS 
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